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THE Industrial DEPARTMENT 
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On starting production of our 
1960 license plates a second shift has 
been added with a third one yet to 
come sometime next month. Every- 
one is singing the swing shift blues. 
Cheer up boys, it won’t be for long 
and it happens only once a year. 


Several of our boys are back after 
a brief leave of absence (we do mean 
brief!). Earl returned just in time 
to help us get our ’60 plates out. They 
say the reason for their return is the 
steel strike. Oh well, it’s a new ex- 
cuse and gives the Parole Officer a 
breather. 


The cannery is going full blast. 
The labor shortage is so bad that the 
tailor shop crew has had to help 
them out. This is the only penal 
institution that has a seasonal labor 
shortage. Mr. Smart is now accept- 
ing applications for employment. The 
major part of the canning season is 
over... The boys have done a fine job, 
and are to be congratulated on the 
amount of food canned this year. I 
noticed a great improvement in the 
cream style corn this year and alsoin 
the pickles. Now, fellows, you can 
get back to the checkers, rummy and 
dominoes. 


The construction crew has just 
about finished the pit. silo for the 
farm. Several of the boys were trans- 
ferred to the timber camp and one had 
his foot broken. Some of the fellows 
came in to help put up the beams on 
our chapel. Wecertainly appreciated 
their assistance and the help of Mr. 
Wheadon, construction supervisor. 
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@ BY CLINE 


Speaking of the chapel---some of 
the workers from Geneva Steel came 
to the prison to help with the beams 
and have offered to return to put the 
roof on. They brought equipment 
and tools which we didn’thave. The 
worked two full days and a perfect iob 
was theoutcome. We appreciate this 
help but can’t understand why they 
were so anxious to leave. Our own 
boys deserve the credit for all other 
work that has been done thus far on 
the chapel, They have worked long 
hard hours trying to get the chapel 
roofed before the snow flies. All-out 
efforts on the part of the Warden, 
Mr. Devine, Chaplain Ray Smith, 
Father Benvegnu, and the workers 
have made it possible to get as far a8 
we have. The roof not only should, 
but will be on by the middle of next 


month. 


W.B., one of the sign painters, 
is leaving to go to the Deputy War- 
den’s office to replace L.C. We will 
miss Bill and we wish to take this ie 
portunity of expressing our bes 
wishes to Chinn who is going hoa 
He will be missed by all of us. Good- 
bye and the very best of luck. 


ional 
As part of. the new vocationa 
ieninine peogeeen at the prison, iy 
mates aré taught in the milk ee g 
sing plant how-to operate the pas ¥ 
izing and ‘homogenizing eee 
and prepare milk for commer¢ Bi 
sumption. This is the first eer, 
constructive: training program a 
the prison has had to one ine 
meat processing plant is © ering 
* Concluded on page 9 * 
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with regret that the School heard of 
the withdrawal of Mr. Dean who had 
done an excellent job here, and who 
leaves many friends among the Inmate 
population. 

Mr. Morris, our new music tea- 
cher, is a B.Y.U. graduate, having 
majored in instrumental music and 
minored in vocal. He is teachin 
both chorus and instruments here ani 
is an accomplished musician on the 
saxophone and clarinet. 


Our remedial classes have expan- 
ded this year to a total enrollment 
of twenty-five, and Mr. Spencer of 
Jordan School District more than had 
his hands full until two inmates, 
Delfido Garcia and Leroy Winfield 
volunteered as assistants. Remedial 
class, like the rest of the school pro- 
gram, is not compulsory. Because 
remedial classes are held in the after- 
noon, men attending are carried on 
the school payroll, but only so long 
as their attendance remains constant. 


Vocational classes will be under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Brown, 
Academic credit, however, will be 
noted by the school and credit. given 
toward the achievement of a high 
school diploma if desired by those 
taking such training. 


Maurice Johnson of B.Y.U. will 
join our faculty on October fifth. He 
is majoring in geology and will be with 
us for ten weeks. His schedule of 
classes has not yet been set up. 


School opened this Fall with a 
complete new office force for the Edu- 
cational Department. Jim Swickard 
is chief clerk; Stan Owens, file clerk; 
Oliver Townsend, projectionist and 
typist; and Willie Scott, band room 
clerk. Pre-school organization and 
then registration have kept the boys 
busy, but they are to be commended 
for the efficient manner with which 
they have dispatched their duties. 


A Rosr By Any OTHER NAME 


The bottle of perfume that Willie sent 
Was highly offensive to Millicent 

Her thanks were so cold 

That they quarreled, I’m told, 

Over that silly scent Willie sent Millicent, 


Tin You? 
(1. CAN ROW A BOAT - = CANOE? 

| bought a wooden whistle, 
But it wooden whistle. 
So | bought a steel whistle, 
But steel it wooden whistle, 
So | bought a lead whistle. 
Steel they wooden lead me whistle. 
So | bought a tin whistle, 
And now | tin whistle! 


Axsout TuaT Pack... 


I think that | shall never see 

The pack that | have loaned to thee; 
A pack that | could well have spent 
For various forms of merriment. 

The pack | loaned to you so gladly, 
The one which now | need so badly - - 
For whose return | had great hope, 
Just like an optimistic dope, 

For packs | loan to folks like thee 

Are not returned to fools like me. 


DEFINITION: A Successful Farmer - A man 


outstanding in his field. 


SIGN IN A BAKERY: 
Cakes 66c 
Upside Down Cakes 99c 


“I think a lot more could have been accomp- 
lished if Ike, Nixon, Herter and Kruschev could 
have had an all-night poker game in the kitchen 
of the White House.” 


DAN VALENTINE 


“. .. they lived in a small apartment, over- 
looking the rent.” 


Warden’s 
Column 


As we look back over the past 
few months we cannot help but see 
the progress that has been made in 
most all of our phases of the penal 
program here at the Utah State 
Prison. This progress has been real- 
ized through the diligent work of all 
the personnel, both officers and in- 
mates, who have worked hard to 
better these conditions. Also, by the 
men who have set their goals higher 
as to the good things they can accom- 
plish in life, and the men who have 
devoted themselves to the task of as- 
sisting others and helping to improve 
conditions for others who are doing 
time here. 

In the past year we have made 
giant strides in the improvement of 
our physical plant and with the real- 
ization of these improvements we can 
now concentrate on a more intensified 
vocational training program. Up to 
now our vocational training has been 
limited, but with completion of our 
meat and milk processing plants and 
the hiring of a qualified and exper- 
ienced instructor, Mr. Miner, we now 
have a good trades program in this 
field for those who are interested in 
this line of work. Also, with the ad- 
dition of Mr. Wilford Pickles, mach- 
inist instructor; and a move to our 
new vocational quarters we will be 
able to set up another phase in our 
vocational program, that of machine 
shop practices and general mainten- 
ance work. 

_ One cannot help but admire the 
fine job that the Culinary Department 
has done in the recent remodeling of 
the kitchen facilities. They contin- 
ued to put out good meals in spite of 
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the fact that the entire kitchen was 
torn up. With the completion of this 
remodeling I am sure we will have one 
of the most up to date and modern 
kitchens in this area. With the cook’s 
and baker’s school in this modern 
facility this will be an ideal set up for 
men in this institution desiring to get 
into this type trade. 

With these established programs, 
our vocational program is slowly be- 
coming a realization here at the Utah 
State Prison. I am sure that this 
program will be profitable and pee 
to be an asset to our goal in fitting 
men to again assume their responsi- 
bilities in society. 

We are in hopes that we will be 
able to expand on some of our other 
industries and co-ordinate them along 
with our vocational program, afford- 
ing more men the opportunity of 
learning a trade and becoming better 

repared to make a success of their 
tee in a world which is becoming 
more specialized every day. 


WORTH QUOTING 


For every ailment under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there is none; 
If there be one, try to find it. 

If there be none, never mind it. 


Two men looked out from prison bars 
One saw the mud, the other saw the stars. 


e 
The first prison | ever saw had inscri- 
bed on it: “Cease to do evil --- learn 
to do well.” But the inscription was 
on the outside and the prisoners § 
couldn't read it. --George Bernard Shaw. i 
e 


There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That it’s hard to tell just who of us 
Ought to reform the rest of us. 


A Word From P.N.’s New Advisor 


@ BY ROBERT E. ASHPOLE, Director of Classification & Treatment 


I feel that it is a privilege to con- 
tribute a few words to the Pointer 
News. As the new liaison between 
the Warden’s Staff and the Pointer 
Staff I will strive in some way to 
assist both parties in their joint en- 
deavor of producing a publication that 
continues to reflect the interests and 
aspirations of the total institution, as 
is expressed by the wit, the quips, 
items of human interest, and just plain 
good news reporting which can be 
found between these covers. 


The past few years have unfolded 
many changes (hopefully but not al- 
ways for the better) within the Utah 
State Prison. The development of 
increased group activities, the im- 
provements in academic education, 
and the progress being made toward 
an effective vocational training pro- 
gram are but a few of the points 
contributing toward an optimistic pre- 
diction for the future. 


In considering our group activ- 
ities we must first look at the A.A. 
program and all that it has offered to 
men in the past and will continue to 
contribute toward the kinship of man 
and his future sobriety. We must 
not forget the long uphill struggle the 
men of A.A. and the State Board on 
Alcoholism has had in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of this pro- 
gram. They most certainly were not 
guilty of any of the following faults 
which we found under the heading of 
“Seven Ways to Kill a Group”: 

1. Don’t gotomeetings. If you 
do, be late. 


2. When you do attend a meet- 
ing, find fault with the offi- 
cers. 

8. Never accept an office. Itis 
much easier to sit back and 
criticize. 

4, If you should be appointed on 
a committee, do not go to 
meetings. If you arenot ap- 
pointed, get peeved about it. 

5. When your opinion is asked, 
reply that you have nothing 
to say; but after the meet- 
ing tell everyone how things 
should be done. 

6. Do nothing more than is ab- 
solutely necessary, but when 
others do the lion’s share, tell 
everyone the organization is 
run by a clique. 

7. Don’t worry about giving 
donations. 


The Inmate Advisory Council is 
rapidly maturing into a position of 
prominence as an organization of, by, 
and for the inmate population. Ibe- 
lieve that they see as their long-term 
goal the instilling of a treatment phil- 
osophy which will eventually permit 
an increasing number of men to live 
happy, productive lives free of recidi- 
vism. 


Toastmaster’s, Gavel Clubs, and 
such other “‘self-help’”’ opportunities 
have flourished through and since the 
major onslaught by the California 
influence. These experiences which 
have been enjoyed by many men can 
be attributed to Mr. Achuff and Mr. 
Procunier. 

+ Concluded on page 32 + 


An 
Old-Timer 
Observes 


When we hear some of the young- 
er men complaining of minor discrep- 
ancies in our present-day prison life, 
we have to chuckle as we mentally 
compare present conditions to those 
of only ten years ago in the old “Sugar- 
house” prison, which was located for 
more than acentury at 1400 East 21st 
South Street in Salt Lake City. 


The changes that have taken place 
since the move to the ‘‘Point of the 
Mountain” have been tremendous, to 
say the least. To better get the pic- 
ture, 13 years ago at Sugarhouse, our 
population was 370...the present pop- 
ulation is 538, which is only 168 more 
than then. However, there were not 
enough cells for 200 men. During 
this time there were only two officers 
on duty within the walls of the prison 
at one time. One was the “One House” 
officer, the other was stationed in the 
old “Two House.” In addition to 
these officers, there were two tower 
guards on duty atalltimes. Only two 
of the four towers were manned at the 
old prison...the Northeast tower, and 
the Southwest corner. 


Conditions were so crowded that 
cots were lined up along the outside 
corridors of One House, which was 
identical in size and construction to 
the present Salt Lake County jail, 
except that it was 4 floors high instead 
of two. The fourth floor, however, 
was used to house death row, “fish 
tank ” for new inmates, and the ‘grade’ 
or “Siberia” for punishment lockups. 
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Because of these crowded condi- 
tions and because the outside corri- 
dors were filled with cots and men, 
(corridors which were originally de- 
signed for use by guards in making 
the ‘“‘rounds”’) no night counts were 
made. After evening count the keys 
were sent out to the Southwest tower 
guard to be hoisted up for the night. 


“One House” was referred to as 
the ‘‘new’’ cellblock because it had 
been constructed in 1908. The cells 
had a toilet and running water, and 
for this reason could at least be con- 
sidered ‘‘modern” as compared to 
No. 2 House, which had neither! No. 
2 House was built when the prison 
was a Federal Territorial Peniten- 
tiary. The cells were constructed of 
flat steel bars, 3 inches wide and one 
half an inch thick. These were cross- 
constructed, leaving 2 inch openings 
in the outside (door end) of the cells. 
The remaining three walls, floor and 
ceiling were sheet steel. 


To add to the overcrowded con- 
fusion, nearly every inmate owned a 
cat, and some owned several. Atone 
time it was estimated that the cat pop- 
ulation outnumbered the inmates. 
The reason the cats were tolerated 
was to offset the rat menace, for huge 
sewer rats infested the sewer corri- 
dors of One House. The cats never 
did get rid of the rats but at least they 
made them stay at home. 


As the overcrowded conditions 
increased it became neces ve 
assigning an inmate to a job, v 
him to the job together with all his 
belongings. If assigned to the car- 
penter or tin shop, one moved 
living quarters there. The printers 
lived in the print shop; the Chaplains 
clerk lived in the Chaplain’s office an! 
the school teachers lived in the school. 


Because of a ridiculously low pbud- 
get, inmates were permitted to wear 
their own clothing and, except in case 
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of absolute necessity, the State fur- 
nished no clothing whatsoever. The 
inmates were “paid” only 25 cents 
per week by the State, and it was for- 
tunate indeed that they had other 
sources of income, as no toilet articles 
of any kind were furnished, nor was 
tobacco or sugar. 


In those days it was legal for in- 
mates to make articles such as wallets, 
silver bracelets, horse-hair belts, etc., 
and to ship them on approval to pros- 
pective customers all over the coun- 
try. Form letters, boxes, labels, etc., 
could be purchased from the commis- 
sary at one half cent each and in each 
shipment a return label and postage 
was enclosed so that the receiver could 
return the merchandise if not wanted. 


The result was a considerable 
amount of income from outside sour- 
ces which, directly or indirectly affec- 
ted allinmates. Many who were not 
engaged in “‘shipping”’ were employed 
by those who were. The result was 
that the ‘shipper’? who operated in 
volume did no actual work on his art- 
icles at all...he merely purchased the 
leather or silver supply and ‘“‘shopped”’ 
it out to “carvers,” “assemblers” and 
“engravers” and “lacers.” Theresult 
was that anyone who wished could 
soon become adept at one phase of the 
work and earn several dollars a week. 


During these years the food pro- 
vided by the State could in no wise be. 
compared to present standards, and 
the primary reason there were no com- 
plaints was the fact that many of the 
inmates lived from purchases of food 
from the commissary. In the “shop 
quarters” of many inmates, such as 
those in the print shop, a two burner 
electric stove was permitted and can- 
ned goods of all kinds could be pur- 
chased at thestore. For a period of 
more than a year we never went to 
the dining room at all for breakfast, 
and only on rare occasions for other 
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meals. With “connections,” we like 
others were able to obtain our staples 
such as flour, potatoes, lard and bread 
to supplement our store purchases. 
The regular diningroom fare consisted 
primarily of red beans, or stew or 
‘breadburgers’’....so called because 
they looked like biscuits and contained 
more bread than hamburger. They 
baked with a crust like bread. 


Thus, as fantastic as it might 
sound today, there was a period of 
many years at old Sugarhouse when 
the inmates literally supported them- 
selves, and also literally operated the 
prison. By ‘operated’? we do not 
mean in a custodial sense, but that 
departments were operated and man- 
aged by inmates. 


For example, the license plate fac- 
tory was under the supervision of the 
deputy warden, and while he was nat- 
urally in charge, he was not present 
all of the time, and all the work was 
done by the inmates. There were no 
officers assigned to any of the shops 
on a full time basis. There were no 
officers on duty in the kitchen, tailor, 
barber, shoe or print shops. One 
officer was in charge of all of these 
places but was rarely in any of them 
for his duties also consisted of running 
the prison store and the inmate com- 
missary. 


Considering the comparative in- 
security of “Cardboard Sugarhouse” 
in general, there were surprisingly few 
uprisings or attempted escapes from 
inside the prison. ‘Those that did oc- 
cur were isolated ‘‘desperate” cases. 
There were a few uprisings to express 
complaints but these resulted mostly 
in noise. 


More than half of the old Sugar- 
house prison was constructed of 
wood...old and dry as tinder, and we 
can feel sure that if there had ever 
been a real riot the place would have 

Concluded on page-32 
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A new air of seriousness and ap- 
plication pervaded the school area as 


classes started this September. The 
trend in registration this year tends 
to be more to academic than to elec- 
tive subjects, which seems to be a 
good indication of the seriousness with 
which the students have approached 
the school year. There is a total en- 
rollment of 113 which is a little short 
of being one fourth of the institutional 
population. 

The general aim of the Depart- 
ment of Education, of course, is to 
enable any man to better himself 
during his confinement. (As our 
school slogan states---‘“‘Don’t serve 
time, Let time serve you.”) Encour- 
agement, along with special assistance 
is given to those who are within reach- 
ing distance of a high school diploma, 
and there are thirteen men at present 
who are tentatively listed as able to 
achieve o dploma at the graduation 
exercises scheduled for next Spring. 

The Visual Aids program has 
been well attended this year; and 
among those enrolled in school, High 
Schoolcreditis allowed for attendance. 
All Visual Aid films are educational, 
but an attempt is made to select at 
least fifty percent for their narrative 
interest to encourage attendance by 
more people regardless of their school 
status. 

Another break has developed for 
those enrolled in school with e view 
to graduation. All those engaged in 
sports or supervised recreational 
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activity may now receive high school 
credit in Physical Education. A step 
which should have been taken long 
ago. 

At the present time there is no 
course of instruction available for 
inmates of the Women’s Quarters, 
but arrangements are being attem- 

ted for the securing of a Woman 
Bindent Teacher from B.Y.U. so that 
the women inmates may likewise 
share in the educational program. 

Currently there are only two 
inmates availing themselves of the 
fine opportunity to take extension 
courses from B.Y.U. One of these is 
male, one female. We havea number 
of students who are signed for courses 
but who are inactive; and the Exten- 
sion Division at B.Y.U. is reluctant 
to enroll more students unless some 
of these back enrollments are com- 
pleted. Those who are behind with 
their courses are urged to continue, 
lest we jeopardize the co-operation 
B.Y.U. has extended us. 

School facilities have been broad- 
ened this year so as to include those 
members of the New Dormitory who 
wish to participate in the educational 
program. Mr. Jorgensen of the 
Jordan School District is the instruc- 
tor and classes are held at the Dorm- 
itory. Sixteen pupils are enrolled 
there and appreciation has been 
expressed by the students for a priv- 
ilege which was heretofore unavail- 
able to them because of the new 
security regulations. 

Mr. Kuhni of the Jordan School 
District is teaching the art classes 
again this year. is classes, as 0) 
now, are full; and interest is high. 
Mr. Kuhni is, as usual, doing an excel- 
lent job, and it is to be hoped that the 
Institution will enjoy art exhibits of 
at least equal excellence with those 
produced during the last school year. 

In the Department of Music we 
have a new man from Jordan School 
District to replace Mr. Dean. It was 


+ Concluded, by error, on page 3 + 
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ational training in slaughterhouse 
operation and meat processing. We 
have an instructor, Mr. Miner, who 
is doing a bang-up job training the in- 
mates assigned to this department. 


Credit is due the dairy men who 
have really taken an interest in our 
dairy herd. Believeit or not we have 
some city slickers who have become 
regular cowhands. To think that not 
so very long ago we were milking 90 
head of cows by hand twice a day---- 
it is twice a day, isn’t it? 


Our meat processing plant is now 
supplying beef and pork for two other 
state institutions, the Training School 
at American Fork and the State 
Mental Hospital at Provo. Wehave 
turned into a regular packing plant. 
Mr. Miner now has so many appli- 
cations from inmates who wish to 
learn the butcher trade that he is now 
trying to increase the number of men 
attending classes. This is a little 
difficult since he is allowed only ten 
men at one time. 


No Division 


Two serpents were in Noah’s Ark, 
And when time came to disembark, 
As other beasts all hurried out 
The serpents sadly hung about. 


Good Noah said, ‘‘Could I ask why 
You don’t go forth and multiply?” 


The serpents then became much 
sadder, 

“Because,” said one, “I’m just an 
adder.” 


Cecil W. Warren 


institutional Events 


AMBASSADOR CLUB 
(Toastmasters) Thursday, 7:00 
p.m. in the visiting room. 
LIAHONA GAVEL CLUB 
Charter No. 10. Affiliated with 
Toastmasters International, Tuesday 
evenings, 7:00 p.m. in visiting room. 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 
Golden Key Chapter. Saturdays 
at 2:00 p.m., Sundays, 6:00 p.m. in 
the Visiting Room. 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS 
Ray F. Smith, L. D.S. Chaplain, 
Sundays, 8:30 a.m. in Auditorium. 
BOOK OF MORMON CLASS 
Friday evenings, 6:00 p.m. in LDS 
Chaplain’s Office. Students from BYU 
CATHOLIC MASS 
Father Benvegnu, Catholic Chaplain. 
7:30 a.m. in Auditorium. 
BEAMS OF BLESSING 
Tuesdays at 6:00 p.m. in Chaplain’s 
office. Wilbur Nielson. 
JEHOVAH’S WITNESS 


Sundays, 8:30 a.m. in School, Room 
4. George H. Jones. 


RODEO CLUB 
Meets every Monday at 7 p.m. 


in the Visiting Room. New mem- 
bers welcome. Give your support! 


EDITORIAL 


JF HIS ISSUE spells a long-awaited 
finis to our experience asa penal 
editor, and we find ourselves thinking 
in retrospect of many unusual situa- 
tions during the past 2 years...some of 
them seemed impossible at the time. 
In summing up we can see that consi- 
derable progress in the right direc- 
tion has been made. 


Considering the short span of time 
that has elapsed since order toward 
progress was instituted in a place 
where order was literally non-exis- 
tent, the changes are noticeable. But 
it will take time and several more 
changes before the desired “merit” 
or “incentive” system can be expec- 
ted to bear fruit. 

One sure way to defeat such a plan 
even before it can get started is to 
adhere to the ancient penal credo of 
“blanket blame” which obviously 
precludes all incentive for individual 
endeavor. One portion of the new 
merit system is very constructive... 
that of granting special privileges in 
the way of quarters and living condi- 
tions for men who by their records of 
good conduct have earned this consi- 
deration. However, if the old system 
is to be also retained ---whereby Joe 
must be punished for any.misconduct 
on the part of Jack in the visiting 
room, it tends to belie any real desire 
to recognize individual behavior. 

This old philosophy is obviously 
not consistent since in most cases Joe 
does not even know Jack, and even if 
he did he is certainly neither qualified 
nor authorized to control him. 

Another old formula that will have 
have to be changed before a reason- 
able incentive program can become a 
reality is the unrealistic “top wages” 
that can be earned by an individual 
inmate. At thepresent time top pay 
of $3.85 per month is paid to “key 
men” in each department. (50 men) 
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Wages of the others range from $2.50 
to $3.50 per month, and this scale of 
pay applies whether the worker be a 
skilled craftsman or a janitor. 

It should appear obvious that as 
this limitation exists there can be but 
minor incentive to advance. At very 
best the conscientious inmate who 
devotes full time to state work is re- 
warded with a choice of going without 
smoking or shaving. Let’s face it, on 
3 dollars a month he isn’t going to 
buy both. 

We will acknowledge that the rew- 
ard of better quarters has much in 
appeal, yet the degree to which the 
quarters vary are not basically dif- 
ferent. Whether one be housed in the 
honor block or close custody, the beds 
and food are alike. 

When incentives to do right and to 
“play ball” are accompanied by real- 
istic rewards we believe that inclina- 
tions to do wrong in order to acquire 
the small luxuries (that free people 
take for granted) will become nil. @ 


It is perhaps worthy of mention 
to the interest, of free citizens that... 
many of our preconceived ideas of 
“what a prison was like” had to be 
drastically revised after first-hand 
experience. 

We found that it was a mistake to 
believe that a “school spirit” or feel- 
ing of “kinship” did exist or could 
exist in prison. We found that 
we were wrong in the assumption 
that an inmate body as a whole were 
enemies of society. To the contrary, 
we have found that inmates as a rule 
have far more respect for society than 
they have for each other. ; \ 

We found a few select friends in 
prison and find tolerant friendlines 
with associates. As in civilian life, we 
do not have occasion to know all our _ 
neighbors. ae 

We have never noted a unanimity 
of general opinion except in matters 
of current welfare. Ed. : 


81 Inmates Change 
Quarters August 18 


On August 18, 81 inmates moved 
to different quarters in what is hoped 
by all to be the last major move of 
the season. The move (which cli- 
maxed a series of moves that had some 
of us wondering just where we did 
live) resulted in major shifts of quar- 
ters for many medium custody men, 
as well as for medium and minimum 
custody men with Honor Block status. 
In the process, the orientation tier 
(Fish tier) was moved from the third 
floor of D-Block to the third floor of 
B-Block. 


Medium custody Honor Block, 
which formerly occupied the first floor 
of B-Block was moved to the first 
floor of D-Block. Minimum custody 
Honor Block men who had previously 
lived on the first deck of D were moved 
up to the second and third floors of 
the block. 


The result is that all men holding 
Honor Block status are now housed 
in the same building...D-House. 


Please note that we report the 
situation as of August 18th, only. By 
the time this rag hits the newsstands, 
for all we know, B-North men may be 
housed in D-Block, Orientation in the 
-shower room, and minimum custody 
men might be housed in the tunnel 
under the chapel. e 


High-Priced ‘Rafters’ 
Installed On Chapel 


The four pre-fabricated arch raf- 
ters have been installed on the new 
chapel. The four arches and cross- 
members were purchased ready-made 
at a cost of $4,700.00. They were 
assembled here and installed in com- 
plete sections by outside workmen, 
using ahigh crane. The arches extend 
clear to floor level on the inside of the 
building. 


Installation of the arches has been 
the only part of the construction work 
done by outside workmen; the reason, 
of course, being that the administra- 
tion frowns on permitting inmates 
manipulating high cranes within the 
confines of the prison. @ 


AA To Celerate 
13th Anniversary 


Mr. Howard Trexler, sponsor of 
the Golden Key Chapter, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, has announced that the 
18th anniversary party will be held 
in the Auditorium on Friday evening, 
October 30, beginning at 7:00 p.m. 

In addition to the local member- 
ship, many outside AA guests will be 
present, including wives or approved 
visitors of members. Lunch will be 
served in the dining room following 
the program. e 


Ambassador Club of 
Toastmasters To Hold 
‘Ladies Night’ 


The annual Ladies Night meeting 
of the Ambassadors Toastmaster club 
will be held Friday, Oct. 23, at 8:00 
p.m. Members are permitted to invite 
two approved guests. Lunch will be 
served. @ 
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Verdict Guilty— 


Now What? 


BY KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 


A distinguished psychiatrist explains why our 
present method of punishing criminals is “an 

utter failure” and suggests a more scientific 
--and less extravagent-- way to deal with them. 


Since. ancient times criminal law 
and penology have been based upon 
what is called in psychology the pain- 
pleasure principle. There are many 
reasons for inflicting pain---to urge an 
animal to greater efforts, to retaliate 
for pain received, to frighten, or to 
indulge in idle amusement. Human 
beings, like animals, tend to move a- 
way from pain and toward pleasure. 
Hence the way to control behavior is 
to reward what is ‘“‘good’’ and punish 
what is “bad.” This formula per- 
vades our programs of child-rearing, 
education, and the social control of 
behavior. 


With this concept ‘three out of 
four readers will no doubt concur. 


“Why, of course,” they will say. 
“Only common sense. Take me for 
example. I know the speed limit and 
the penalty. Usually I drive moder- 
ately because I don’t want to get a 
ticket. One afternoon I wasina hur- 
ry; [had an appointment, I didn’t 
heed the signs. I did what I knew 
was forbidden and I got caught and 
received the punishment I deserved. 
Fair enough. It taught me a lesson. 
Since then I drive more slowly in that 
area. And surely people are deterred 
from cheating on their income taxes, 
robbing banks, and committing rape 
by the fear of punishment. Why, if 
we didn’t have these road-blocks we’d 
have chaos!” 
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REPRINTED IN PART FROM HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


This sounds reasonable enough 
and describes what most people think 
---part of thetime. But upon reflection 
we all know that punishments and the 
threat of punishments do not ever de- 
ter some people from doing forbidden 
things. Some of them take a chance 
on not getting caught, and this chance 
is a very good one, too. Better. than 
five to one for mostcrimes. Not even 
the fear of possible death, self-inflict- 
ed, deters some speedsters. Exceed- 
ing the speed limit is not really re- 
garded as criminal behavior by most 
people, no matter how dangerous or 
self-destructive. Itis the kind of a 
“crime”? which respectable. members 
of society commit and condone. This 
is not the case with rape, bank-rob- 
bing, check-forging, vandalism, and 
the multitude of offenses for which 
the prison penalty system primarily 
exists. And from these offenses the 
average citizen, including the reader, 
is deterred by quite different re- 
straints. . For most of us it is our 
conscience, our self-respect, and our 
wish for the good opinion of our. nei- 
ghbors which are the determining 
factors in controlling our impulses 
toward misbehavior. nase 


Today it is no secret that our 
official, prison-threat theory of crime 
control is an utter failure. “Criminol- 
ogists have known this for years. 
When pocket-picking was. punishable 
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by hanging, in England, the crowds 
that gathered about the gallows to 
enjoy the spectacle of an execution 
were particularly likely to have their 
pockets picked by skillful operators 
who, to say the least, were not deter- 
red by the exhibition of ‘justice.’ 
We have long known that the perpe- 
trators of most offenses are never 
detected; of those detected, only a 
fraction are found guilty and still 
fewer serve a “sentence.” Further- 
more, we are quite certain now that of 
those who do receive the official pun- 
ishment of the law, many become 
firmly committed thereby to a contin- 
uing life of crime and a continuing 
feud with law enforcement officers. 
Finding themselves ostracized from 
society and blacklisted by industry, 
they stick with the crowd they have 
been introduced to in jail and try to 
play the game of life according to this 
set of rules. In this way society skill- 
fully converts individuals of border- 
line self-control into loyal members of 
the underground fraternity. 


The science of human behavior 
has gone far beyond the common 
sense rubrics which dictated the early 
legal statutes. We know now that one 
cannot describe rape or bank-robbing 
or income tax fraud simply as pleas- 
ure. Nor, on the other hand, can we 
describe imprisonment merely as 
pain. Slapping the hand ofa beloved 
child as he reaches to do a forbidden 
act is utterly different from the insti- 
tutionalized process of official punish- 
ment. The offenders who are chucked 
into our county and state and federal 
prisons are not anyone’s beloved chil- 
dren; they are usually unloved chil- 
dren, grown up physically but still 
hungry for human concern which they 
never got or never get in normal ways. 
So they pursue it in abnormal ways--- 
abnormal, that is, from our stand- 
point, 


POINTER 


WHY OUR CRIME 
THERAPY HAS FAILED 


What might deter the reader from 
conduct which his neighbors would 
not like does not necessarily deter the 
grown-up child of vastly different 
background. The latter’s experiences 
may have conditioned him to believe 
that the chances of winning by unde- 
tected cheating are vastly greater 
than the probabilities of fair treat- 
ment and opportunity. He knows 
about the official threats and the soc- 
ial disapproval of such acts. He knows 
all about the hazards and the risks. 
But despite all this “knowledge,” he 
becomes involved in waves of discour- 
agement or cupidity or excitement or 
resentment leading to episodes of soc- 
ial offensiveness. 


NEWS 


These offenses may prove vastly 
expensive both to him and to society. 
But sometimes they will have an aura 
ofsuccess. Our periodicals have only 
recently described the wealth and 
prominence for a time of a man des- 
cribed as a murderer. Konrad Lor- 
enz, the great psychiatrist and animal 
psychologist, has beautifully des- 
cribed in geese what he calls a “‘tri- 
umph reaction.” It is a sticking out 
of the chest and flapping of the wings 
after an encounter with a challenge. 
All of us have seen this primitive bio- 
logical triumph reaction-----in some 
roosters, for example, in some busi- 
nessmen and athletes and others--and 
in some criminals. 


In general, though, the gains and 
goals of the social offender are not 
those which most men seek. Most 
offenders whom we belabor are not 
very wise, not very smart, not even 
very “lucky.” It is not the success- 
ful criminal upon whom we inflict our 
antiquated penal system. Itis the 
unsuccessful criminal, the criminal 
who really doesn’t know how to com- 
mit crimes, and who gets caught. In- 
deed, until he is caught and convicted 
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TALE 


a man is technically not even called a 
criminal. The clumsy, the desperate, 
the obscure, the friendless, the defec- 
tive, the diseased---these men who 
commit crimes that do not come off--- 
are bad actors, indeed. But they are 
not the professional criminals, many 
of whom occupy high places. In some 
instances the crime is the merest acci- 
dent or incident or impulse, expressed 
under unbearable stress. More often 
the offender is persistently perverse, 
lonely, and resentful individual who 
joins ‘the only group to which he is 
eligible---the outcasts and the anti- 
social. 


And what do we do with such off- 
enders? After a solemn public cer- 
emony we pronounce them enemies 
of the people, and consign them for 
arbitrary periods of institutional con- 
finement on the basis of laws written 
many years ago. Here they languish 
until time has ground out so many 
weary months and years. Then with 
aplanlessness and stupidity only sur- 
passed by that of their original incar- 
ceration they are dumped back upon 
society, regardless of whether any 
change has taken place in them for 
the better and with every assurance 
that changes have taken place in them 
for the worse. Once more they enter 
the unequal tussle with society. Pro- 
scribed for employment by most con- 
cerns, they are expected to invent a 
new way to make a living and to sur- 
vive without any further help from 
society. 


Intelligent members of society 
are well aware that the present sys- 
tem is antiquated, expensive, and dis- 
appointing, and that we are wasting 
vast quantities of manpower through 
primitive methods of dealing with 
those who transgress the law. In 
1917 the famous Wickersham report 
of the New York State Prison Survey 
Committee recommended the aboli- 
tion of jails, the institution of diag- 
nostic clearing houses or classification 
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centers, the development ofa divers- 
ified institutional system and treat- 
ment program, and the use of inde- 
terminate sentences. Forty-two years 
have passed. How little progress we 
have made! In 1933 The American 
Psychiatric Association, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and the American 
Medical Association officially and 
jointly recommended psychiatric ser- 
vice for every criminal and juvenile 
court to assist the court and prison 
and parole officers with all offenders. 


That was twenty-six years ago! 
Have these recommendations been 
carried out anywhere in the United 
States? With few exceptions offen- 
ders continue to be dealt with accord- 
ing to old-time instructions, written 
by men now dead who knew nothing 
about the present offender, his past 
life, the misunderstandings accumu- 
lated by him, or the provocation 
given to him. 


The sensible, scientific question 
is: What kind of treatment could be 
instituted that would deter him or be 
most likely to deter him? Some of 
these methods are well known. For 
some offenders who have the money 
or the skillful legal council or the good 
luck to face a wise judge go a differ- 
ent route from the prescribed routine. 
Instead of jail and deterioration, they 
get the sort of re-education and re- 
direction associated with psychiatric 
institutions and the psychiatric pro- 
fession. Relatively few wealthy off- 
enders get their “treatment” in jail. 
This does not mean that justice is to 
be bought, or bought off. But it does 
mean that some offenders have rela- 
tives and friends who care and who 
try to find the best possible solution 
to the problem of persistent. misbe- 
havior, which is NOT the good old 
jail-and-penitentiary and make-’em 
sorry treatment. It is a reflection on 
the democratic ideals of our country 
that these better ways are so often--- 
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indeed, usually---denied to the poor, 
the friendless, and the ignorant. 


THE END OF TABOO 


As more states adopt diagnostic 
centers directed toward getting the 
prisoners out of jail and back to work, 
under modern, well-structured parole 
systems, the taboo on jail and prison 
like that on state hospitals will begin 
to diminish. Once it was a lifelong 
disgrace to have been either. Luna- 
tics, as they were cruelly called, were 
feared and avoided. Today only the 
ignorant retain this phobia. Cancer 
was then considered a shameful thing 
to have, and victims of it were afraid 
to mention it, or have it correctly 
treated, because they didn’t want to 
be disgraced. The time will come 
when offenders, much as we disap- 
prove of their offenses, will no longer 
be unemployable untouchables. 


To a physician discussing the 
wiser treatment of our fellow man, it 
seems hardly necessary to add that 
under no circumstances should we kill 
them. It was never considered right 
for doctors to kill their patients, no 
matter how hopeless their condition. 
True, some patients in state institu- 
tions have undoubtedly been executed 
without benefit of sentence. They 
were a nuisance, expensive to keep 
and dangerous to release. Various 
people took it upon themselves to put 
an end to the matter, and Ihave even 
heard them boast of it. The Hitler 
regime had the same philosophy. 


But in most civilized countries 
today we have a higher opinion of the 
rights of the individual and of the 
limits to the state’s power. We know, 
too, that for the most part the death 
penalty is inflicted upon obscure, im- 
poverished, defective and friendless 
individuals. Weknow that itis being 
eliminated in one state after another, 
most recently, Delaware. We know 
that in practice it has almost disap- 
peared-----for over seven thousand 
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capital crimes last year there were 
less than one hundred executions. 
But vast sums of money are still being 
spent---let us say wasted---in legal 
contests to determine whether or not 
an individual, even one known to have 
been mentallyill,isnowhealthy enough 
for the state to hang him. (I am in- 
formed that such a case has recently 
cost the state of California $400,000!) 


Most of all, we know that no state 
employees--except perhaps some that 
ought to bepatients themselves---want 
a job on the killing squad, and few 
wardens can stomach this piece of 
medievalism in their own prisons. 
For example, two officials I know re- 
cently quarreled because each wished 
to have the hanging of a prisoner car- 
ried out on the other’s premises. 


Capital punishment is, in my opin- 
ion, morally wrong. It has a bad 
effect on everyone, especially those 
involved init. It gives a false sense 
of security to the public. Itis vastly 
expensive. Worst of all it beclouds 
the entire issue of motivationin crime, 
which is so importantly relevant to 
the question of what to do for and 
with the criminal that will be most 
constructive to society as a whole. 
Punishing---and even killing---crimi- 
nals may yield a kind of grim gratifi- 
cation; let us all admit that there are 
times when we are shocked at the dep- 
redations of an offender, that we pur- 
suade ourselves that this is a man the 
Creator didn’t intend to create, and 
that we had better help correct the 
mistake. But playing God in this way 
has no conceivable moral or scientific 
justification. 


Let us return in conclusion to the 
initial question: “Verdict guilty---now 
what?” My answer is that now we, 
the designated representatives of the 
society which has failed to integrate 
this man, which has failed him in some 
way, hurt him and been hurt by him, 
should take over. It is our move. 

+ Concluded on page 32 - 
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Poetry 


@ BY CECIL W. WARREN 


Viewpoint 


Two fish in a stream that ran by a wood 

Lay peacefully talking, as good fish should, 
Their talk was of Heaven and what would be there 
When they were called to that Great Somewhere. 
Said one, ‘‘There’!l be worms both fat and lean 
With all of the sizes in between; 

And grasshoppers rare with great drumsticks 
Will fall forever in all the creeks. 

There’ll be all the bugs that a fish could want, 
And pools deep or shallow for us to haunt; 

But best of all, in that Heaven Divine, 

We can angle for men with a hook and line, 

And never shall one fish see the day 

When a man that’s hooked will get away; 

So there I’ll be angling as hard as I can, 

And forever hereafter be there after man, 

T’ll throw them a line with a Blonde for bait, 
And pull them in at a merry rate. 


Adam and Eve 


Many and many have told the story, 
The story of Adam and Eve. 
Some have called it the “Fall from 

: Glory” 
With no intent to deceive. 


That terrible rumor was bandied 

about 
By a parrot with nothing to do; 
But here is the truth as I found out, 
And I will tell it to you. 


As I walked alone in the woods one 


da: 
With no destination in view, . 
I saw on a branch a wild blue-jay 
Talking a streak of blue. 


He said, ‘Oh my, what fools mortals 


be, 
The truth they would never believe; 
But I will tell you that you may see 
The truth about Adam and Eve. 
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After the Garden wall was done, 

Maybe a year or two, 

Said Eve one day, “I’m tired of the 
sun, 

And seeing nothing new.” 


So Adam took her beyond the wall, 
And man-like slammed the gate; 
Giving no thought to the key at all 
Until it was too late. 


Adam felt of his pockets all around, 
Then said in disgust, “‘Good grief, 
Stupid and asinine it may sound; 
But I left the key in my other fig-leaf!”’ 


Eve started to cry, Adam said, “‘Weep 
not.” 


And led her into the wood, 

““We’ve room on our lot, as the world 
is our lot; 

For another garden as good.” 


That is the story told by the blue-jay, 
The truth as I believe, 

Though the parrot tells it another way 
With honest intent to deceive. 


“This is goodbye, Herman. I won’t be seeing you 
any more --I’m joining Alcoholics Anonymous.” 


LINOLEUM CUT BY H.E. 


Eavesdrepping 


@ BY GOSH 


When the tail wags the dog: 


In Rio de Janeiro, Humberto Meneses 


Cotrim bit a snake that bit him. He survived---the snake died. 


Overheard in church a while 
back---An outside speaker started his 
discourse with the statement: ‘I have 
always wondered what it would be like 
to have a “‘captive audience.” 


® 
Overheard after the show, ““The 
Safecracker.’’ One Inmate to another: 
“Tf you want a Safecracker buy 
Saltines.” 


@ 

Mr. McCarthy sent us a_ note 
saying he couldn’t bring his stable of 
fighters out for the Labor Day Fights 
because three of his fighters were in 
jail. Asa matter of fact, he hinted, 
they might, in the course of time, be 
out to fight on the Prison team instead 
of against them-----that’s what we 
always say: “If you can’t beat ‘em, 
join ’em!” 


) 

Overheard in the T. V. room of 
“D Block.” A commercial had just 
advertised a show on T. V. for the 
next day in these words “Don’t miss 
the First Hundred Years. See it to- 
morrow on Channel 4.” 

Voice from the audience: ‘See it 
hell. I’m doin’ it!” 


e@ 

Overheard in the Library: 

First Inmate: “Do you like 
Dante?” 

Second Inmate: ‘Well, I like his 
Inferno but I never cared for his 
Divine Comedy.” 

Guess no one wanted to start a 
feud by telling him the former is part 
of the latter. 

i) 
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We were curious as to why the 
mail box in D-block had been lowered 
to within three feet of the floor. We 
investigated, and as far as we were 
able to learn, the changing of the mail 
box came as the result of a misunder- 
standing. The way we get it, some 
officers overheard a couple of Cons 
talking in the hall one day. One re- 
marked: “I’m too short to write 
home.” This was apparently mis- 
understood to mean he couldn’t reach 
the mail box, and so... 


e 
Heard one of the Prison House 
bards spout the following lines from 
Oscar Wilde’s ‘“The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol” the other day: 


“The vilest deeds like poison weeds, 
Bloom well in prison-air; 

It is only what is good in man 
That wastes and withers there: 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the Warder is Despair.” 


Basically, things haven’t changed 
much in eighty years, have they? 
@ 


While we’re spouting poetry we 
may as well include four lines from 
Book VI of Virgil’s Aeneid: 


“The gates of Hell are open 
night and day; 
Smooth the descent and easy 
is the way: 
But to return and view the , 
cheerful skies, 
In this the task and mighty Ran: 
labor lies.” 


@ The Roving Reporter 


Ray VorHEIS, who most of us know 
only as the “rugged sportsman type,” 
has another side to his character that 
is unfamiliar to some. We who saw 
him whack the longest home-run ball 
on record here (over the east fence) 
find it hard to believe that his hobby 
craft consists of making the cutest 
decorative bed dolls you’ve ever seen. 
These must be seen to be appreciated. 
His hobby keeps him busy at this 
time of the year, for his dolls make 
outstanding gifts. 

Ray’s other spare time activities 
include being a member of the Inmate 
Advisory Council, Toastmasters, and 
he’s chairman of the Rodeo Club. 


A former Pointer Newsman, Quay 
K., drove in the other day, and we 
hear he brought with him a stale tale 
about our Cannery operation. [dated 
1957] Incidentally, Quay, the wording 
on our ‘‘press card” has been changed 
since you left on a writ of copus snea- 
kus... Your card read, ‘cleared to all 
locations.’ Ours has been amended 
to read: ‘cleared to all locations inside 
the fence.’ 


Bit Severin, that eight-foot stal- 
wart of the Cannery crew is, I hear, 
maneuvering to get on the diet line. 
Eating on all main-lines and short- 
lines, he claims to be wasting away to 
about 260. It is estimated that when 
Bill leaves, ten additional men can be 
fed, with no increase in the present 
grocery bill. We hereby give him a 
anew name: “Grocery” Bill. 


We think Leon K. would have no 
trouble in holding down a good job 
with a collection agency on the out- 
side. He doesn’t know the meaning 
of the words ‘give up’, and for the last 
few years has been bringing up the 
subject of a buck that we’ve owed 
him for so long that we can’t remem- 


@8Y? 2? 
ber whatfor .. some Lou Nova fight, 
perhaps. He’s beginning to strike us 


as the kind of buddy you could invite 
to your house for a ham dinner, and 
after his third helping brings up the 
subject of a cigarette you borrowed 
from him at a football game in 1936. 


GranT THORNLEY is a cool cucum- 
ber we’ve known for a goodly number 
of years. Grant seems to have over- 
come all vices ...except one, of the 
worst ...he’s still a rabid Dodger fan. 

His detailed exlanation of the White 
Sox’ ‘weakness in batting power’ [just 
before the first game a the world 
series] went over with me like a lead 
balloon... 


We enjoyed watching Horxins put 
the finishing touches to a pastel por- 
trait because it is always a treat to 
watch a natural artist in action. No 
‘scaling-out’ or mechanical rules for 
Hoppy. . . he just sits down and 
draws the picture. 


While watching one of the Series 
games on TV, we were puzzled when 
“CANNONBALL” Hammonn flipped his 
lid over a simple Coke commercial 
which showed the McGuire Sisters 
riding on a bicycle. A man beside us 
clarified the incident, explaining that 
the sight of a bicycle rekindles in 
Cannonball’s mind some obnoxious 
memories about an a.w.o.] aftair ...in 
which such a vehicle was involved. 


Stalemate 


I came from yesterday into today, 
Nor stopped to beg or borrow; 
But it looks to me like here I stay 
For I can’t get into tomorrow. 

Cecil W. Warren 
seh nane iorewnpetin nia eonrrnmonne tenn nennroe 
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Jest A Minute... 


The Unabashed Dictionary defines High Fidelity 
as a drunk who goes home regularly to his wife. 


e ‘Oh, Doctor, you mean I’m finally cured?” the 
woman sighed happily. 

“Yes, Miss Willoughby,” said the psychoan- 
alyst, ‘‘I believe we now have your kleptomania 
firmly under control and you can go out in the work- 
aday world just like anybody else.” 

“Oh, doctor, I’m so grateful,’”’ said the woman, “I don’t know how I'll 
ever be able to repay you for all your help.” 

“My fee is all the payment I expect,” said the kindly analyst. ‘However, 
if you should happen to have a relapse, you might pick up a small transistor 
radio for me.” 


e The six fraternity men came weaving out of the off-campus gin mill and 
started to crowd themselves into the Volkswagen for the rollicking ride home. One 
of them, obviously the house president, took charge of the situation. ‘‘Woodie,” 
he said, “you drive. You’re too drunk to sing.” 


e An alcoholic friend of ours defines the ideal wife as a beautiful, sex-starved 
deaf mute, who owns a liquor store. 


@ She was one of those uppity dames viewing a collection of wild animals 
through a lorgnette. She asked silly questions about the mountain lions, coyotes 
and bears. When she came to the Porcupine, the caretaker was just about fed up. 
; wee me, my good man,” said Mrs. Uppity, ‘‘How do these animals make 
love? 


“Very carefully, ma’am,” answered the man, “very carefully.” 


e@ A Wyoming woman tells of going to Chicago to attend a cattleman’s 
convention. She made up her mind that she would have something unusual 
to wear on the trip, so she made herself a blouse and embroidered it with 
every cattle brand she knew. 

In the hotel where the cattle folks were staying, she waited while her 
husband registered, and noticed two old cattlemen really giving her blousea 
once over. Finally one of them remarked in a voice that could be heard way 
up the canyon: “That critter sure has changed hands a lot, ain’t she?” 


@ The movie was a rerun of “Gone Wtih the Wind,” and the scene was the one 
in which, late at night, Scarlett waits angrily for Rhett to return home. When he 
finally arrives, he is very ‘high’ and forestalls her rebukes. by sweeping her into 
his arms. During the long and passionate kiss that ensued, the audience was 
completely silent. Then, from the row behind us, a whisper broke the silence: 
“There, George, that’s what I mean!” 


@ One Kangaroo mother to another on a rainy day: “I dread these days 
when they can’t play outside!” 
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e A farmer was having some trouble 
with his prize Hereford bull because 
the bull was neglecting his family 
duties. The farmer went to the vet 
and was given a large supply of pills 
for the animal and told to give the 
bull one pill every 12 hours for 4 days. 
The pills were such a success that 
the bull broke down a fence to visit 
some of a neighbor’s cattle. 

A few days later, the farmer was 
telling one of his friends about the 
success of the pills. 

“What was it that the vet gave 
you?” asked the friend. 

“TI don’t know what it was,” replied 
fhe farmer, “but it tastes like char- 
coal.” 


e A man went to a baker and asked 
him to bake a cake in the form of a 
letter S. The baker said he would 
need a week to prepare the necessary 
tins. The customer agreed, and re- 
turned a week later. Proudly the 
baker showed the cake. 

“Oh, but you misunderstood me,” 
the customer said. ““You have made 
it a block letter and I wanted script.” 

“Well,” said the baker, “if you can 
wait another week I can make one in 
script.” 

A week later the customer came 
back, and was delighted with the cake. 
“Exactly what I wanted,” he said. 

“Will you take it with you,” asked 
the baker, “or shall I send it to your 
house?” 

“Don’t bother,” said the customer. 
“Tf you'll just give me a knife and 
fork I’ll eat it right here.” 


© Commencing a discussion having to 
do with atomic theory, the instructor of 
a West Point physics class wrote an 
equation on the board and stated that a 
certain number of electrons were invol- 
ved. From this he developed an entire 
board full of equations, winding up 
at the bottom with, ‘‘So you see we have 
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five less electrons than at the start. What 
has become of them?” 

_ Not a sound from the class. Imper- 
iously the instructor asked again, ‘“‘Gent- 
lemen, where are those electrons?” It 
was time for action, and from the rear 
seat came a voice in gruff command: 
“Don’t nobody leave dis room!”? 


e “Waiter,” said a diner who had just 
sampled his dinner, “these veal chops 
don’t seem very tender to me.” 

“Sir,” replied the waiter, “I used 
to bea butcher, and I can tell you 
that less than a month ago those chops 
were chasing after a cow.” 

“That may be,” replied the man, 
“but not for milk!” 


e “Well, Uncle Joe,” the real estate 
man said to an old Negro who had 
just paid the last installment on a 
small farm. “I'll make you a deed to 
the farm now it’s been paid for.” 

“Tf it’s all de same to you,” replied 
the Negro, “I wish you’d give mea 
mo’gage to de place.” 

The surprised real estate man pro- 
tested that Uncle Joe didn’t seem to 
know the difference between a deed 
and a mortgage. 

“Well, mebbe not,” said Uncle Joe. 
“But I owned afahm once an’ I had 
a deed an’ de Fust National Bank had 
a mo’gage, an’ de bank got de fahm!”’ 


eA manstood staring into the mirror 
and, noting his bloodshot eyes, resol- 
ved never to go to a bar again. 

“This television,” he muttered, 
“ig wrecking my eyes!” 
eOverheard toward the end of a 
cocktail party: ‘I feel a hell of alot 
more like I do now than when I came.” 


e Though a fifth will go into three 
with none left over, there may be one 


to carry... 
—————O 
Wanted: 
Out! 
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FROM THE SPORTS DESK 


Under the supervision of Robert 
W. Smith the entire recreation pro- 
gram for this year has been expanded 
over that of last year. In addition to 
the regular Prison teams, an intra- 
mural program has been inaugurated 
to enable an additional number of In- 
mates to participate. 


Both baseball and softball teams 
have been provided with new equip- 
ment by the Inmate Recreation Fund 
(let’s take care of it boys, we paid for 
it!) The Pointer Baseball Team has 
been admitted to the Salt Lake City 
League of the Amateur Federation. 
Steps are being taken at the present 
time to get the Pointer Softball Team 
into one of the local leagues next year. 


The softball team, under the very 
able management of Maynard Argo, 
has compiled an excellent record of 
thirty-three games played with only 
five losses. There was not too great 
a variety of competition, but it is 
hoped that participation as a league 
member will remedy this situation. 
In the meantime, there were several 
close games that provided thrills for 
players and spectators alike. 


A Recreation Committee has been 
set up this summer with a view to 
making all sports available to the gen- 
eral Inmate population. To accom- 
plish this, an intra-mural program is 
being worked out arranging for several 
teams to compete in sports such as 
softball, baseball, basketball, volley- 
ball, badminton, ping-pong, handball 
and horseshoes. The Recreation Com- 
mittee will recommend the needs for 
all intra-mural tournaments. 


__The Department of Recreation 
wishes to thank their ground crew for 
the co-operation they have shown in 
keeping both ball diamonds in excel- 
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lent shape. Especially to be com- 
mended is the fine stand of grass on 
the lower diamond. The team has 
played so long on the bare ground that 
the grass has been responsible for 
several errors, but the added beauty 
of the diamond is well worth a few 
errors. 


The boxing card put on July 24th 
was a thriller, with two of our boys, 
Billy Long and Joe Jenkins winning; 
and Gerald Matson and Jay Briggs 
each fighting his opponent to a draw. 
Nick Maestas lost his bout before he 
entered the ring---lack of condition. 


The card was put on by and for 
the Inmate population and outside 
competition was furnished by fighters 
from the string of Jack McCarthy. 


Things are looking up for the 
fighters. Mr. Smith has promised 
that the fights will becontinued as lon, 
as the Inmate fighters are intereste 
enough to keep themselves in good 
condition. An attempt is also being 
made to make arrangements for a 
boxing ring to be set up with bleach- 
ers on the rodeo grounds for outside 
audiences. This would enable the 
Recreation Fund to set up prize pur- 
ses for the fighters. 


The annual horseshoe tourna- 
ment went off smoothly this year with 
two of our boys, Russel Richards and 
Delwyn John, being named as quali- 
fied by official tournament regulations. 


Plans are also under way to set 
up a nine-hole baseball golf course 
such as was enjoyed by the Inmate 
population in 1955. 


For those not interested in ath- 
letic sports, an attempt is being made 
to secure a definite area for conduct- 
ing tournaments in chess, checkers, 


+ Concluded on page 32 + 


Optical illusions are popular 
examples of the fact that your 
senses can let you down. 

The drawings on this page 
will fool even the man with 
20/20 vision. Take a long 
look at them. 


A B 


Which horizontal section is longer, A or B? Wrong, they're both the same length. 


D097 
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Is the height of the top hat greater than the width of the brim? Measure them. What stot the 
the horizontal lines in the patterns at above right? Are they parallel? Sight between them and see. 


a 


i i fe in Form. 
Stare intently at each of the above illustrations, each in turn, and see them chang 


| Fall Movie Schedule | 


DATES TITLE STARRING 


September 6 The Safecracker Ray Milland 
September7 The Wings of Eagles John Wayne 
September 13 The Brothers Karamazov Yul Bryner 
September 20. The Iron Petticoat Bob Hope 
September 27 The Rack Paul Newman 
October 4 The Last Hunt Robert Taylor 
October 11 Diane Lana Turner 
October 12 Designing Woman Gregory Peck 
October 18 Cry Terror James Mason 
October 25 Jupiter’s Darling Esther Williams 
November 1 Forbidden Planet —_ Robbie The Robot 
November 8 The Living Idol Steve Forest 
November 11 The Seventh Sin Eleanor Parker 
November 15 Julie ~ Doris Day 
November 22 ~ Showboat Kathryn Grayson 
November 26 -Meet-Me In Las Vegas Dan Dailey 
November 29 ~~ Something of Value Rock Hudson 
December 6 Man On Fire Bing Crosby 
December 13 Quentin Durwood Robert Taylor 
December 20 Gigi Leslie Caron 
December 25 Seven Hills of Rome Mario Lanza 


December 27 This Could Be The Night Jean Simmons 
January 1, ’60 Until They Sail Paul Newman 


The Inmate Advisory Council 
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@ BY ED WILSON 


A brief explanation of how. the 
Inmate Advisory Council functions is 
in order for the benefit of newly ad- 
mitted Inmates and all persons con- 
cerned. Primarily, the Inmate Ad- 
visory Council wasorganized, initiated 
and the first meeting held in May 1957 
in order to promote closer and better 
relations between Inmates and offic- 
ials, and to make suggestions for sol- 
ving or improving upon any existing 
problems within the institution. Each 
of the three housing units within the 
main building has its own represent- 
atives who are elected by majority 
vote. Meetings are held on Monday 
nights where topics are discussed 
which we feel should be presented to 
the Warden and other staff officials. 
Meetings are held with the Warden on 
alternating Mondays, and at this time 
proposals and considerations are de- 
bated upon and approved or. vetoed. 


Needless to say, the importance 
of a group of Inmates forming an or- 
ganization such as the Inmate Advis- 
ory Council, clearly constitutes it as 
a definite asset for a progressive re- 
habilitation program in any penal 
institution, r 


Many changes for the better have 
taken place since your. Council was 
first formed. True, there have been 
seemingly good proposals vetoed by 
the Warden (or Wardens) and his 
staff; but in sifting through the Coun- 
cil records, itis found that the suc- 
cesses far outnumber the failures. 
However, thedegree of success accom- 
plished by the Council dependsa great 
deal upon the importance and prac- 
ticality of problems and suggestions 
presented to the Council Represent- 
atives by members of the Inmate 
body. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 


The typographical error is a slippery thing and sly, 
You can hunt until you’re dizzy, but somehow it gets by. 
Till the forms are off the press, it is strange how still it keeps; 
It shrinks down in a corner, and it never stirs or peeps. 


The typographical error is too small for human eyes, 
Till the ink is on the paper, when it grows to mountain size. 
The boss just stares in horror, then he grabs his hair and groans. 
The copy reader drops his head upon his arms and moans. 
The remainder of the issue 
May be clean as clean can be, 
But the typographical error 
Is the only thing you see. 


Anonymous 
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Does God Listen To You? 


@ BY REV. MARK O. BENVEGNU 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN 


Very often a man will give as an excuse for not pray- 
ing the fact that at some time in the past he wanted a 
favor very much, prayed sincerely for it, and didn’t re- 
ceive it from God. Therefore, why pray? It is difficult 
to send up fervent prayers for something only to have that 
petition denied. It seems to be adequate proof that Our 
Lord has gone back on His promise: “If you ask the 
Father anything in My name, He will give it to you.” 

Why didn’t God answer that prayer? Possibly be- 
cause it wasn’t asked in His name. Or the person may 
have asked for things that were harmful to him, or at 
least not for his best interests. I recall the man who 
prayed that he might get to the pier in time to get ona 
boat. He cursed God when he failed to make it, but his 
ingratitude turned to thanksgiving when he discovered 
the boat had sunk with all on board. God answers our 


prayers that way. Our case is often similar to the man 
who: 


“asked for health that he might achieve; 

God made him weak that he might obey. 

He asked for riches that he might be happy; 

God gave him poverty that he might be wise. 

He asked for strength that he might do greater things; 
God gave him infirmity that he might do better things. 
He asked for power that he might have the praise of men; 
God sent him weakness that he might feel the need of God. 
He asked for all things that he might enjoy life; 

God gave him life eternal that he might enjoy all things. 
He received nothing that he asked for; 

Yet much more than he had hoped for. 

His prayers were answered, he was most blessed.” 


And God does deal with us that way. He answers 


our prayers in the way that serves our best interests. 
Have trust in Him! 


THE /Vews EXPLAINS... 


@ THE POINTER NEWS IS A SPARE-TIME PROJECT 


So many of the inmates have been 
asking about the next issue of the 
Pointer News, why the “‘irregularity,” 
etc., that we had best give you the 
picture. 


Two problems are responsible for 
the irregularity with which we are able 
to publish. One is a problem of lim- 
tedequipment. Our printing depart- 
ment is a very small installation, 
boasting only two small, hand-fed 
platen presses and a few cases of hand- 
set type. 


Only three men are assigned to 
the print shop, and these three men 
produce all institutional forms and 
forms for the parole department. The 
regular run of work averages better 
than 100,000 copies per month. The 
Pointer News is published on a vol- 
untary basis by these men, and holds 
no priority over regular institutional 
printing jobs, (even write-up slips 
outrank it.) | Since we publish in 
“spare” time during the regular work- 
ing hours only, many interruptions 
result and there is no way of estima- 
ting when each issue can be completed. 


As you apa through these pages 
you are looking at a lot more work 
than meets the eye. Because of our 
limited type supply, only a few pages 
can be (hand) set at one time. Fur- 
ther, since our small presses do not 
have fountains or “vibrating distribu- 
tors,” only one page can be run at a 
time. For this issue alone, more than 
32 “runs” were required to print the 
inside pages, and 8 additional runs 
Were needed to print our 7-color cover. 


. While the Pointer News is sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Corrections, 


it is totally supported by the Inmate 
Fund (profit from sales to inmates.) 
State law prohibits charging a sub- 
scription rate. 


_ The men who edit and print the 
Pointer News do this work without 
remuneration of any kind. It is not 
a“‘payroll job.” Weget “paid” only 
for our regular state work, same as 
other departments, our wages vary- 
ing between $3.00 and $3.85 per 
month. From this we are required 
to purchase all of our toilet articles 
and smoking necessities, just as you 
do...squandering all that is left over. 


In addition to the regular State 
work and the Pointer News, this three- 
man crew also does all the mimeo- 
graphing for the Institution, and puts 
out the A.A. publication, The New 
Target. The Target has been printed 
during the past three issues, however, 
because of the limited time and press 
of other work, the forthcoming issue 
will have a printed cover, but mimeo- 
graphed inside pages. 

The editor of the Pointer News is 
appointed by vote of the Inmate Ad- 
visory Council, and is given full 
charge of appointing his own staff. 


We hope that the foregoing infor- 
mation will serve to dispell any un- 
warrented criticism as to laxity on 
the part of the staff. Remember, too 
that the News Staff do not realize a 
nickel from the work; all but the 
newest member of the staff have ter- 
mination dates and have nothing to 
gain except their kicks. 


Sit eS 

Mait A Copy OF THE Pointer News 
OUT TO SOMEONE. IT IS THE PERFECT 
GIFT FOR THE MAN WHO HAS NOTHING. 
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“J Am Not A Hypocrite; That Is Why. - 
I Don’t Go To Church” 


@ BY RAY F. SMITH 
L.D.S. Chaplain 


How often have we heard that statement? Let’s ex- 
amine it. A hypocrite is one who professes to be some- 
thing heis not; one who is trying to impress someone else, 
a person whois trying to appear religious, good and decent 
when actually he is just the opposite. 


Just because we are doing things we shouldn’t do, 
because we are not always keeping the commandments of 
the Lord; because at times our hearts and minds are filled 
with bitterness is no reason to call ourselves hypocrites 
because we attend church. If this were the case no one 
would be in church. The only perfect man who was ever 
on earth, we crucified over nineteen hundred years ago. 
All the rest of us have done that which is evil in the sight 
of the Lord. 


How many of us when left to ourselves, in the solitude 
of our own cells do not turn to thoughts of righteousness? 
I have had intimate talks with many men who have been, 
or who now are in prison. I have yet to find a man who 
is absolutely bad; whose dreams and ambitions are entire- 
ly evil. Most of us want to be decent law-abiding men. 
We want to marry, have a home and family, employment, 
and a place of respect in the community in which we live. 


How many of us try to convey the idea to others that 
we are tough, we hate religion, we hold in contempt the 
laws of God and man? Isn’t this a form of hypocrisy? 
If we don’t come to church because we are afraid of what 
others may say or think---Isn’t this being a hypocrite? 
The Saviour has said: ‘Judge not that ye be not judged,” 
and the longer I am in prison the more I realize the truth 
of this teaching. 


Let us not condemn one another. Let us not brand © 
our fellow man as a hypocrite. Rather, let us improve 
ourselves while here, and worship God .according to the 
dictates of our own conscience. Let’s go to church! 


Nilo Man’s Lane 


NEWS FROM WOMENS’ QUARTERS @ BY DOT HARDY 


Thanks to the men who gave up their jobs out in the front offices, the girls 
are let out of the Ladies’ Dormitory. All you see is girls all over the place! 

In the kitchen for the Officers’ Mess we have a little mite of a cook, Elma 
Mitchell. She is also our short timer, she leaves us on September 8th. We 
are all very glad she is going home, but we will miss her. She has asked us 
to thank everyone who has helped her do a little ‘‘easier time’’ here. 

Elma’s helper, Lorraine Christen, who has just recently joined us and is 
the cute little wife of Glen Christen, is doing a real good job and we enjoy her 
company very much. 

Our waitress, Bea Fleischer, has charge of the Officers’ Dining Room. 
In her spare time she studies Social Psychology. The girls really have to 
keep their eyes open or they get a side order of free analysis with every meal. 
But, all kidding aside, she is a very good waitress. 

We have our little Laura M. as clerk. She is a whiz with her typing and 
shorthand. Laura types for all the Social Workers and Mr. Cropper, and is 
a very busy little girl. But, with the help of Dot Hardy, who is our Front 
Office Runner, it is made easier. Noone makes more trips up and down the 
stairs than Dottie, and she keeps the ditto machine rolling regularly. 

If you have noticed the pretty little blue dresses worn by the girls lately, 
you can give the credit to our very attractive seamstress, Jenny Clark. The 
girls all appreciate her help very much. Jenny is doing some outside sewing 
and has reason to be very proud of her ability. 

Our little Indian gal, Terry La Beaux, has almost been too busy to send 
smoke signals to her Cherokee. She helps with the flowers in front and keeps 
our dormitory shining. Terry also works on the visiting desk Wednesdays 
and Sundays. 

We want to give a lot of credit to Millie A. for the pretty flowers in front. 
She has done a good job of keeping them watered. Millie also helps keep the 
front clean and frequently helps in the Officers’ Mess. 

And last, but not least of the gals, is Arlene J., whois seen in Mrs. Page’s 
office. She is doing a good job helping Mrs. Page and the Warden. Arlene 
is working on the visiting desk on Wednesdays and Sundays too. She seems 
to be busy all of the time. 

Arlene and Terry are having a bad case of ‘‘Boarditis,” as they both go 
to the board in September. We are all hoping with them, that they geta 
short date. 

The girls have two new matrons who were hired when our Mrs. Gene 
Mattinson left us. They are Mrs. Verda Reynolds, who is the wife of Lt. 
John Reynolds; and Mrs. Lorna Nickle, wife of Officer O. K. Nickle. This 
now gives us four matrons, as Mrs. Evelyn Rhodes and Mrs. Lucille Rich- 
ardson are still with us. 

This is all the news from the Ladies of NO MAN’S LAND! 

P.S, _There’s a male Lieutenant in our life, 
M. L. Coleman settles strife; 
He rules the roost both night and day, 
And sure, it is no child’s play! 
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T HUE ROU NEE B AR NE 


Verdict Guilty --- Now What? 


Continued from page 15 


And our move must bea constructive 
one, an intelligent one, a purposeful 
one---not a primitive, retaliatory, off- 
ensive move. We, the agents of soci- 
ety, must move to end the game of 
tit-for-tat and blow-for-blow in which 
the offender has foolishly and futilely 
engaged himself and us. We are not 
driven, as heis, to wild and impulsive 
actions. With knowledge comes po- 
wer and there is no need for the 
frightened vengeance of the old penol- 
ogy. Inits place should go a quiet, 
dignified, therapeutic program for the 
rehabilitation of the disorganized one, 
if possible, the protection of society 
during his treatment period, and his 
guided return to useful citizenship, as 
soon as this can be effected. e 


An Old-Timer Observes... 


Continued from page 7 


burned up long ago, for almost every 
inmate had access to these old build- 
ings, and we know for certain that in 
those days it was harder to find a 
guard than it was to remainoutofsight 
from one. 


From 1943 until the prison was 
moved to the new site it now seems 
obvious that much order was achieved 
by the inmates themselves...not in the 
sense of appointing themselves as 
custodians, ---- but each was deier- 
mined to protect his own interests and 
for such personal reasons tolerated 
no shenanigans in his own depart- 
ment. On some occasions there was 
considerable drinking involved. The 
market for “‘pruno” and “sake” was 
good. Occasionally someone would 
drink too much but usually it wasn’t 
discovered as his friends would take 
him in hand and get him out of sight. 
As we said previously, it was more 


one, 
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rome 


difficult to find a guard than to elude 


Wes 


Sugarhouse was an “unusual” 
prison in every sense of the word. 
It appears to have succeeded as it did 
simply by having let the inmates shift 
for themselves. The State gave us 
very little at that time, but on the 
other hand they permitted the men to 
“rustle for themselves.” @ 


A Word From P.N.’s New Advisor 


Continued from page 5 


Even during the short period of 
time that most of us have been here 
we can see changes for the better. 
There is still a long way to go, and 
there will continue to be mistakes 
made as the process of evolution takes 
place. The Pointer News can be es- 
pecially helpful in this process by 
helping us see where we have been 
and in the discussion of methods by 
which we can all be better prepared 
for the future. 

In passing, we express a mixture 
of regret and happiness in announcing 
that our editor, Herb Ellefson, will be 
leaving our confining atmosphere be- 
fore the next issue of the Pointer 
News. Hehas done an exceptional 
job for the News and also in preparing 
himself for the future. 6 


Sports 


bridge, etc. As always, we are handi- 
capped by lack of space, but the prob- 
lem is being worked on in order to 
provide as diversified a recreation 
program as is possible under existing 
conditions. 

At the present time the recrea- 
tional outlets for the New Dormitory 
are somewhat curtailed, and Mr. 
Smith is trying to make arrangements 
for them to have access to the gym- 
nasium one or two nights each week. 
Should this occur, they will be in a 
position to enter one of the outside 
basketball leagues for this winter; and 
plans are made to get them into one 
of the baseball leagues next summer. 


Continued from page 24 


POPULATION MOVEMENT 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1959 


A BUILDING 

B BUILDING 

B NORTH 

C BUILDING 

D BUILDING 
DORMITORY 
WOMEN 

OUT COUNT 
HONOR CAMP 1 
HONOR CAMP 2 
TOTAL COUNT 


HIGH NUMBER 10504 


Sept. 9, 1958 559 
Sept. 9, 1957 551 
Sept. 9, 1956 593 
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LOW NUMBER 6553 
Sept. 9, 1951 460 
Sept. 9, 1946 378 
Sept. 9, 1941 349 


